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WE who are civilized by Christi- 
anity rather than by culture, 
and in whom the strain of puri- 
tanism has not been eradicated, never will 
thoroughly appreciate the French point of 
view, no matter how cordial the Entente 
may become. In Henry Bernstein's play 
"L'Elevation," produced at The Play- 
house by Grace George and her company, 
for the first time in America, we are pre- 
sented with the ispectacle of an elderly 
husband who becomes indignant at his 
wife's lover, not because the latter makes 
love to his wife, but because he does not 
make love to her. Or, strictly speaking, 
because Lothario was untrue to her and 
philandered with other women beneath 
her class. 

We can imagine a French wife on her 
return from the play discussing this situa- 
tion with her husband— seriously, reason- 
ably and impeirsonally; we can imagine an 
American wife going home and discussing 
the actress's frocks— seriously, reasonably 
and personally. And the American wife 
may be as charming and intelligent as the 
Frenchwoman. The difference is all in the 
point of view or outlook on life — ^there 
are so many things we prefer to ignore. 

Moreover, We are probably too remote 
from the scene of the actual conflict and 
have not been engaged in it long enough 
ourselves to visualise fully the mental and 
moral changes wrought by the war. The 
thesis of the play would indicate that ac- 
cording to the dramatist, at least, war 
elevates and spiritualises all concerned, 
and that heroism purifies, if it does not 
condone, a breach of the Mann Act. 

In L'Elevation the triangle consists of 



an elderly doctor, his young wife, and the 
lover, a gay young boulvardier. War is 
declared and the lover joins his regiment; 
the wife is prostrated with grief, and the 
husband discovers her secret. He sen- 
tences her to remain in the same house with 
him and to continue her work in a military 
hospital. A telegram received from the 
lover tells that he is wounded. At first 
the husband is loath to let her go and 
threatens to expose the fact that the cap- 
tain had had numerous other love affairs 
while making love to his wife, and there- 
fore is unworthy to be her lover. At last 
he relents, after discussing the matter 
volubly and being impressed by her ex- 
altation. The wife arrives in time to hear 
of her lover's regeneration and that his 
spiritual nature has been so ennobled that 
his love for her is now "pure." Before dy- 
ing he sentences her to return to her hus- 
band and do her duty for the rest of her 
life. 

From all we can gather, however, the 
truth is the contrary of Mr. Bernstein's 
presentation. To a realist who is concern- 
ed only with the truth of life, as the as- 
tronomer is concerned only with the truth 
of his calculations, regardless in each case 
of where the truth may lead, the evidence 
would indicate that not the least of the 
deplorable by-products of war are the 
lowering of moral standards and the re- 
laxation which comes after its terrible 
hardships. The rebound from army dis- 
cipline and deprivations logically leads to 
excesses which are just the reverse of 
spiritual. While it is not necessary to 
labor the point, nevertheless, we should 
not enter a conspiracy of silence as to 
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facts which have been vouched for by so 
much disinterested testimony, and which 
are confirmed by analogy. There can be 
no greater heroism than to offer one's life 
for another, the willingness to die that 
others may live and enjoy liberty — but 
heroism does not modify physiology. 

The play appears to be adequately per- 
formed by The Playhouse company. Miss 
George, appearing in the strongly emo- 
tional character of the wife, gives us a 



rounded and fairly modulated character- 
isation. Mr. Holbrook Blinn, as the hus- 
band, is inclined to be melodramatic and 
to over-vocalise, especially in the scene 
with his mother when he discusses his 
feelings at so much length. If this part 
were played for intensity rather than for 
force, it would be more acceptable. Lionel 
Atwell, the lover, has an actor-proof role, 
and is, of course, quite effective in the dy- 
ing scene. — ^H. McD. S. 



THE GREENWICH VILLAGE THEATRE 



The latest Little Theatre to open its 
doors in New York gave promise in its 
first bill of fulfilling the high purpose to 
which it was dedicated. The aims of the 
Greenwich Village Theatre are ably and 
tersely stated in a foreword by Mr. Frank 
Conroy, the Director, and which serves as 
a precise summing up of the Little Theatre 
plans and purposes generally. The fore- 
word reads in part: 

To establish here in this corner of Manhattan — 
so long the place of activity in the Arts — a. home 
for the Art of the Theatre; to gather together a 
company of players and craftsmen who recognize 
the Theatre as an art-medium worthy of faithful 
service and fine endeavor; to oflfer a discrimi- 
nating public the choicest of plays, ancient and 
modern, irrespective of the country in which they 



originate or the school they represent; to give them 
a dignified, simple presentation — ^these are the 
aims of the Greenwich Village Theatre. 

There was beauty in the opening per- 
formance, a beauty which left you some- 
what breathless; also that quality of poig- 
nancy, without which there is no true 
beauty, and which left you somewhat sad. 
For once I forgot that I was a critic and 
became a worshipper. The plays were well 
chosen, admirably acted and exquisitely 
produced, and there was sufficient con- 
trast in the themes and treatment to re- 
lieve any suspicion of tedium. With apolo- 
gies to Mr. Austin Dobson, the appended 
rondel is inspired by the theatre. 



Rondel 

Beauty returns to her vacant dwelling. 

The Beauty men loved in the days of yore! 

We saw her pass by a playhouse door, 
With her great eyes sad and her bosom swelling; 
She will not lie in cold arms repelling, 

But fain would be cherished as once before; — 
Beauty returns to her vacant dwelling. 

The Beauty men loved in the days of yore! 
Where shall we seek for a wand compelling 

Her sweet, forgotten, forbidden lore? 

E'en as we ask we see her once more. 
Conjured before us by magical spelling — 
Beauty returns to her vacant dwelling, 

The Beauty men loved in the days of yore! 

— Henry McDonald Spencer. 



